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Persons of different educational and 
occupational backgrounds differ in their 
views regarding education; that much is 
certain. That they differ in well-defined 
ways is rather certain also, as the Task 
of Public Education studies! have indi- 
cated. So what? Arc these differences 
reflected in the schools that serve dif- 
ferent types of communities? Do the views 
of teachers in a school that serves a 
working-class community differ from 
those views of teachers in a school that 
serves a white-collar community? 


Operating on the assumptions that the 
views held by teachers within a school 
cannot conflict radically with those 
which characterize the community in which 
the school exists,” andthat the views of 
teachers are at least partially formed 
through contacts with community members, 
the investigator in the study reported 
here? sought to answer the cuestions 
posed above. The basic hypothesis was 
that the views of teachers in two secon- 
dary schools, eachof'which served a com- 
munity populated by a different social 
class group would differ from one a- 
nother in the same direction as the 
views of the two predominant social 
class groups. 


The Task of Public Education studies, 
cited above, indicated that much disa- 
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greement regarding educational purposes 
could be reduced to different emphases 
upon the intellectual, vocational, and 
social aspects of education. These dif- 
ferences in emphasis were probed in the 
present study by means of questionnaire 
items that related to "curriculum orien- 
tation." Items designed to reflect the 
intellectual orientation stressed the 
importance of acauiring knowledge and 
understanding. The vocational orienta- 
tion items emphasized the importance of 
acguiring the skills needed to get a job 
and to earn a living, and the items in- 
dGicating the social orientation con- 
cerned primarily the importance of get- 
ting along with others, and being a good 
citizen. 


In addition to curriculum orientation 
items, the questionnaire included a sec- 
tion containing items designed to deter- 
mine preferences among the three styles 
of teaching derived by Getzels and The- 
len* from their analysis of the class- 
room group as a social system. Their 
conceptualization of the social system 
lead to the identification of three dis- 
tinct teaching styles--the nomothetic, 
the idiographic, and the transactional. 


The nomothetic style of teaching empha- 
sizes the requirements of the institu- 
tion and, accordingly, places greatest 
stress on the obligations of students to 
adhere to rules and regulations. This 
Style is based on the assumption that, 
given the institutional purpose, appro- 
priate procedures can be discovered and 
incorporated in the role expectations. 
Hence, the most effective way to attain 
the purpose is to define roles clearly 
and to insist that everyone adhere to 
the role definition. 


The idiographic style of teaching rep- 
resents the polar opposite of the nomo- 
thetic; it emphasizes the personality 
and needs of the individual student and, 
accordingly, places greatest stress on 
the personal dimensions of behavior. For 
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the idiographic teacher, individual dif- 
ferences and needs take precedence over 
orderly procedures and strict role defi- 
nitions. The underlying assumption is 
that greatest achievement will result 
not from rigid adherence to rigorously 
defined role expectations, but from 
each individual's contributing what is 
most relevant and meaningful to him. 


The transactional style is not "pure" 
and, as a conseguence, is less amenable 
to explicit definition. It may be con- 
sidered intermediary between the two 
poles represented by the nomothetic and 
the idiographic styles; yet, it is not a 
middle-of-the-road position that repre- 
sents moderation in all things. Rather, 
it is one which recognizes that the goals 
of the institution must be achieved by 
flesh-and-blood people with varying 
needs and varying degrees of ability. 
The implication is that roles will be 
defined as sharply as possible without 
prohibiting appropriate need-satisfying 
behavior. Thus, the personality or the 
role is emphasized as the situation re- 
cuires for the optimum solution of a 
particular problem. 


Five items were provided for each of 
the three curriculum orientations (in- 
tellectual, vocational, and social), and 
for each of the three teaching styles 
(nomothetic, idiographic, and transac- 
tional). Participants responded by indi- 
cating the importance of each item on a 
four-point scale. The weighted responses 
to the five items fora given orientation 
or style were then summed to provide a 
Single index. The six indices thus de- 
rived provided the means of assessing 
the respondents' preferences among the 
curriculum orientations and among the 
teaching styles. 


Two communities and the two secondary 
schools that served them provided the 
sources of data for this investigation. 
The communities were selected to repre- 
sent contrasting situations with respect 
to social class composition. Community A 
is an upper-income, residential suburb 
of approximately 11,500 inhabitants. 
Community B is a lower-income, semi- 
industrial suburb of approximately 3,500 
inhabitants. 

The sample from which data regarding 
social class differences were taken con- 
sistea of 389 respondents from the two 
communities. The size of the social class 
subsamples ranged from 36 to 103. Forty- 
four members of the 101-person faculty 


of School A, and 16 members of the 23- 
wember faculty of School B responded to 
the teacher form of the ouestionnaire. 
Interviews were conducted with the en- 
tire faculty of School B and with a ran- 
dom sample of 23 teachers from School A. 


Social Class Differences 


Prior to a comparison of the expecta- 
tions of teachers in the two schools, it 
was necessary to analyze the responses 
of community menbers to determine the 
aifferences among the expectations of 
the several social classes.® The analy- 
Sis revealed no major differences among 
social class groups regarding preferred 
teaching style. Varying degrees of empha- 
ses were apparent, but there was a clear 
preference for the nomothetic style of 
teaching at all class levels. 


Sharp differences did exist, however, 
among the several social classes with 
respect to curriculum orientation expec- 
tations. In close accord with the find- 
ings of previous studies, the upper, 
upper-middle, and middle-class respond- 
ents indicatead a strong preference for 
an intellectually oriented curriculum. 
Lower-middle class respondents gave al- 
most egual weights to the three orienta- 
tions. Lower-class respondents, however, 
placed greatest stress on the social or- 
ientation, followed by vocational, then 
intellectual. The differences between 
the lower class means on the three in- 
dices, although significant, were not 
great. In other words, lower class mem- 
bers, and lower-middle class members to 
an even greater extent, gave the three 
orientations almost equal emphasis. 


In contrast to the rather moderate ex- 
pectations of the lower-middle and lower 
class members, upper and upper-middle 
class respondents relegated the voca- 
tional aspects of the curriculum to a 
position of relative unimportance. The 
intellectual index mean scores for the 
upper and upper-middle classes, respec- 
tively, were four and three times greater 
than the vocational index means. Middle- 
Class respondents attached a greater de- 
gree of importance to vocational matters 
but still their mean score on the intel- 
lectual index was twice that on the vo- 
cational index. 


School Differences 


Contrary to the hypothesis, the mean 
scores of teachers in the two schools 
did not differ in the predicted direc- 
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tion in a significant number of compari- 
sons. On the two indices that revealed 
the least agreement anong the several 
social classes, the intellectual and the 
vocational, there were no significant 
differences inany direction. The limited 
number of teacher responses from the two 
schools made it difficult to draw any 
firm conclusion regarding the existence 
or non-existence of differences, and it 
was determined, therefore, to supplement 
the questionnaire data by means of inter- 
views. 


Teachers' responses in the interview 
Situation tended to confirm not only the 
differences between social class expec- 
tations, but also the lack of differences 
in the curriculum orientations of the 
two schools. School A teachers--the upper 
income conmunity--reported a strong com- 
munity demand for an academically orien- 
ted college preparatory program. School 
B teachers reported a preference on the 
part of community members for a voca- 
tionally oriented terminal program. An 
important difference not revealed by the 
cuestionnaire was evident in the amount 
of Community A interest in, and pressure 
on, the school. School B teachers re- 
ported no similar phenomenon, but rather 
an almost complete absence of both in- 
terest in, and pressure on, the school. 
School A teachers were impressed and 
distressed by the emphasis placed by 
parents on the value of education in 
achieving and maintaining social status. 
Again, no similar situation was evident 
in School B, where teachers reported al- 
most complete freedom from community 
pressures. 


Despite, or perhaps because of, the 
great differences between the two con- 
munities, both schools provided an aca- 
demically-oriented college preparatory 
rrogram. Although the programs differ- 
ed widely in the scope and variety of 
course offerings, the basic orientations 
were the same. The intellectual orienta- 
tion was indicated not only in teachers’ 
comments regarding progran emphasis, but 
also in comments concerning the relative 
prestige of the several departments and 
the commonly accepted criteria for tea- 
cher and student evaluation. 


The most important respect in which 
the two schools differed was found to 
lie in the distribution of student regis- 
trations among the several programs of 
study. Despite the strong emphasis on 
college preparatory programs inSchool B, 
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the percentage of student registrations 
in business, industrial arts, and home 
€conomics courses was substantially 
greater than in School A. Conversely, 
the percentage of student registrations 
in foreign language, mathematics, and 
Social science courses was greater in 
School A than in School B. 


Does this mean that the two initially 
Stated assumptions were erroneous? Not 
necessarily; the differences in the dis- 
tribution of student registrations be- 
tween the two schools provides some sup- 
port for the assumption regarding the 
compatability of school and community 
views and it seems likely that the nega- 
tive results in this study were due to 
the influence of other relevant factors. 
To illustrate, the generalization "if 
two sticks are rubbed together, then 
fire will result" holds only if we speci- 
fy that the sticks be dry. In the pres- 
ent case it may be that the differential 
importance of education to the several 
social class levels asa means of achiev- 
ing their own goals is a factor of simi- 
lar relevance, 

What about the assumption regarding 
the influence of community contacts on 
teachers' views? Must it be abandoned? 
Seemingly not; a more thorough analysis 
of teacher responses indicated that in 
School B--the lower-income conmunity-- 
those teachers who reported taking an 
active part in community organizations 
more closely approximated the expecta- 
tions of the upper levels of the class 
system than did their non-participating 
colleagues. Non-participants tended to- 
ward greater agreement with the lower 
social class levels. When the percentage 
of contacts with the several social clas- 
ses reported by these two groups of tea- 
chers were compared, it was evident that 
the expectation differences between them 
were accompanied by corresponding dif- 
ferences in social class contacts, par- 
ticipants reported a high percentage of 
contact with upper, upper-middle, and 
middle-class community members and, as 
noted above, tended to agree with the 
expectations of these levels. Nonpartici- 
pants reported a significantly greater 
percentage of contact with lower-middle 
and lower class residents and their ex- 
pectations more nearly coincided with 
those levels. A similar, but less pro- 
nounced, result was apparent in School A 
which served the more homogeneous upper- 
income community. 


Thus it would appear that it was not 
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the assumptions regarding community in- 
fluences that were erroneous, but the im- 
plicit assumption that these influences 
would be sufficiently parallel and of 
sufficient strength to be readily ap- 
parent. While these findings are based 
on a very limited sample and are neces- 
sarily tentative, it appears that aif- 
ferences in teachers' views are associ- 
ated with differences in social contacts 
and that the direction of these differ- 
ences coincides with the teachers' point 
of greatest contact in the social struc- 
ture of the community. This is not to 
say that some teachers in School B were 
integrated into the lower levels of the 
class system. The high percentage of 
contact reported by non-participants may 
mean that they were not integrated into 
the community at all. As a conseouence, 
their community contacts may have oc- 
curred through the school about school 
business, and inevitably reflected a 
greater percentage of contacts with the 
predominant lower social class levels. 


Must one conclude with Counts® and 
his followers that public schools are 
dominated by the upper levels of the 
class system? Lacking evidence to the 
contrary, one might assume that the 
boards of education in these two commu- 
nities are composed of members of the 
upper class levels. But there is evi- 
dence to the contrary in this case; the 
board of education inCommunity B is com- 
prised of four persons of lower-middle 
class rank and three persons of middle 
class rank. 


It may be significant to note that the 
mean scores of the Community B board of 
education on the six indices are almost 
identical to those of School B teachers. 
The contrast with Community A, where all 
seven board members are of upper-class 
rank, is striking. In this case the mean 
scores of the board of education and the 
mean scores of teachers diverge widely. 
One might hypothesize, pending further 
investigation, that the views of the 
lower-middle class board members in Con- 
munity B have shifted away from the po- 
Sition of their social class peers to- 
ward the position of professional school 
personnel. 


Implications 


One may draw direct implications for 
the practice of administration from a 
study of this kind only at the risk of 
straining his own imagination, the read- 
er's credulity, or both. Certainly there 
are insights to be gained regarding the 


differences that exist in the educa- 
tional expectations of the several so- 
cial class levels, and some administra- 
tors may wish to speculate about the 
possible effect of encouraging teachers 
to participate widely in community af- 
fairs. The interesting implications, 
however, are clearly for further re- 
search. A few of these will be mentioned 
in closing. What changes, if any, in the 
educational views of an individual occur 
during incumbency on a board of educa- 
tion? Would a larger sample and refined 
measurements produce more conclusive 
evidence regarding the association be- 
tween differences in teachers' views and 
community contacts? Is divergence of 
educational views between teachers and 
community, particularly the student com- 
munity, associated with a high dropout 
rate? 

The most marked differences in the 
views of teachers were found to be asso- 
ciated with teaching field affiliation. 
The views of industrial arts, home cco- 
nomics, commercial, and guidance person- 
nel tended toward decreasing conflict 
with the views of lower class levels, 
while the views of teachers of academic 
Subjects, e.g., mathematics, English, 
and foreign language, tended toward in- 
creasing conflict with the views of per- 
sons at these levels. Is there greater 
rapport between lower-class students and 
non-academic teachers than there is be- 
tween these same students and academic 
teachers? 
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